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OMITTING THE SUPERFLUOUS, 


One of the canons of literary art is, Omit 
the superfluous. Alas, it is too often for- 
gotten ! Poets as well as newspaper men are 
too careless. There is too much padding in 
editorials and in reporters’ “copy.” Writers 
have a way of putting in too many words and 
too many sentences. 

Browning could condense when he tried, 
but too often he did not aim at brevity. 
Tennyson beats him at trimming. 

It is a common thing for an editor to be- 
gin a paragraph with the word “And.” This 
is one word too many, and were better left 
out. Take this paragraph from the Rocky 
Mountain News, “And Mr. Ballard is no less 


interesting —he is even surprising—in his 
suggestion of remedies.” What the writer 
starts out with “ And” for is a mystery to me, 
because it is superfluous. 

Others besides newspaper people are care- 
less in the use of “and.” The other day I was 
reading an autobiographic confession by a 
New England schoolma’am who complains of 
being “a tired machine,” yet she wastes ner- 
vous energy by writing unnecessary words. 
Time and again she begins sentences with 
“And.” Nothing is gained by this, as I look 
at it ; there is a loss in crispness. 

I cite another instance of a superfluous 
word. There is an inexcusable redundancy in 
the question, “What kind of an examin- 
ation ?” I often hear such expressions as “a 
queer kind of a girl,” “a kind of an old 
song,” “the kind of an editor.” It would be 
far better to “What kind of examin- 
ation ?” 

The economy of effort is one of the things 
that Herbert Spencer emphasizes in his mas- 
terly essay on “ Style.” Why bother to write 
a word that can be spared ? Among educa- 
tors it is reckoned an unpardonable sin to 
add an extra letter in spelling a word, as 
excell. But why write “afterwards, ” 
“afterward” will do as well ? 


say, 


when 
Is there any 
gain in writing “honor” with a “u” in it, or 
adding “st” to “among”? I see no use in 
putting more than one “1” in “enrolment” 
or “instalment.” Time is too precious to be 
used that way. 

It strikes me that the use of the hyphen is 
overdone. I am satisfied to write “ sightseeing ” 
without any break. 

It is an infelicity to say “eight hours per 
day.” Why mix up Latinisms in plain Eng- 
lish ? “Eight hours a day” is shorter and 
better. 

A Denver publication takes as its motto “a 
bigger and a better Colorado.” This could 
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be improved if written “a bigger and better 
Colorado.” Even the careful editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor says: “There is 
an honest and a strongly pronounced differ- 
ence of opinion.” This “a” is unnecessary. 

The expression, “a few days since,” is ob- 
jectionable. Better say “a few days ago.” 
Thus two letters are saved, and the grammar 
is improved. 

Every day in the course of my reading I 
come across waste of letters in words. 
Life is too short to put in superfluous things, 
to say nothing about inflicting extra effort on 
the part of the reader. Of course, in conver- 
sation one is apt to be lavish with words. An 
interviewer credits Edison, the busy wizard, 
with saying : “But there remains plenty of 
land uncultivated in this country, and these 
people, accustomed to intensive farming, will 
assist us to increase our crops. And that’s 
what we need —intensive farmers.” This is 
natural in speaking, but why should the editor 
of a religious weekly write the same way? I 
quote from the pages of the Western Christian 
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Advocate : “ Death is a messenger, who sum- 
mons us to judgment. Death is not that judg- 
ment, and no matter how it may come.” 
Here the habit of speaking with a wealth of 
words clings to the man in the editorial sanc- 
tum. But the habit of putting in “and” too 
often should be avoided. 

One more instance of a superfluous word. 
In the symposium of essays entitled “ America 
to Japan” is one by Larz Anderson, who calls 
Japan a “ Wonderland” and enthusiastically 
refers to “the same great national traits that 
are among the finest which have been granted 
to mankind, and which flash out now and 
then, even in these modern material days, in 
some splendid act of self-sacrifice or heroism. ” 
This would read better with “ which” omitted 
after “and.” The comma after “mankind,” 
too, is not needed. 

Such instances of unnecessary and inelegant 
expressions might be multiplied. I draw the 
line here. Give heed to the maxim: Omit 
the superfluous. Eugene Parsons. 

Denver, Coo. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XXXVII. 


It is better to write “five hundred or six 
hundred” than “five or six hundred,” even 
though there is small chance of misunder- 
standing. 

Advertisements of 
sometimes read: “The number of tickets 
will be limited.” It is generally understood 
that this means that the number of tickets 
sold will be limited to the number the railw ay 


railway excursions 


company can sell. The number of tickets 
printed is always limited to the number 
ordered. 


As a rule, “ between” is used in speaking of 
two persons and “among” in speaking of 
more than two, but the Oregon supreme court 
has decided in a will case that when the tes- 
tator bequeathed the residue of her estate to 
her cousins and progeny, 113 in number, and 
the two sisters of her deceased husband, “to 
be divided equally between them, share and 


share alike,” the “between” applied to the 
cousins collectively on one side and the sisters 
collectively on the other. There is no question, 
however, that the use of “between” for 
“among” in this sentence from Collier’s is 
wrong : “ Between a well set-up Englishman 
who had gone as orderly through the Boer cam- 
paign, a reserved Scotchman with a jaw sprung 
like a trap, and a placid Swede, who somehow 
attracted her the most, she hesitated.” 

The question, “ Which is correct, ‘ There are 
a number of reasons’ or ‘there is a number of 
reasons’ ?” is well answered by the New York 
Sun, which says : “ Either is correct. But in 
a great majority of cases the speaker would say 
‘there are,’ because he would be thinking of 
‘number’ as a collection of things, not as an 
entity. ” 

“ Paramount” and “tantamount” are some- 
times confused, as, for instance, by the writer 
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who said : “ This is regarded as paramount to 
a declaration of war.” “ Tantamount” means 
equivalent. “Paramount” means possessing 
the highest title, superior to all others, su- 
premely controlling. 

In spite of its plural form “ politics” is sin- 
gular, so that the sentence, “ Politics are getting 
“Politics is” sound 
wrong, but it is right. 

The French phrase is “a propos de,” so that 


hot,” is wrong. may 


the English phrase should be “apropos of,” 
and not “apropos to.” 

Sir Edward Gray seems to be in doubt 
whether the word “government” is singular 
or plural. Of His Majesty’s government he 
: “They are unable to admit,” but in the 
next sentence he says : “The government of 
the United States intimates its readiness.” Of 
course, he does n't mean to intimate that the 
United States has a one-man government, par- 
ticularly as in his final paragraph he speaks of 
“the misapprehension under which I cannot 
but feel the government of the United States 
are laboring.” The best rule is to regard 
“government” as singular and to say, “ The 
government is.” 

The phrases “differ with” “ differ 
from” are often wrongly used. It is possible 
for a man to differ with you — that is, to hold 
an opinion different from yours — and yet not 
differ from you — that is, be unlike you. When 
Life in a book review said : “ He regards those 
who differ with him as fools,” somebody 
asked : “ Should n’t the editor have said ‘ differ 
from’ ?” 


says 


and 


Only ignorant people use “suicide” as a 
verb. “To commit suicide” is the verbal 
phrase. “Suicide” as a noun has two mean- 
ings, which are illustrated in the sentence, “A 
suicide is one who commits suicide. ” 

“A hotel” is the proper form in this country, 
although “an hotel” is preferred in England. 
The explanation of the English usage may per- 
haps be found in the common Cockney ten- 
dency to drop the “h,” but Sir James A. H. 
Murray’s New English Dictionary aspirates the 
“h” in the words “hotel” and “hospital.” 

Errors are often made in using the term 
“per cent.,” as, for instance, in the New York 


Sun headline which read: “U. S. Cuts 
Radium Cost 300 Per Cent.” Obviously, if 
the cost of anything is cut Ioo per cent. it is 
reduced to nothing and can hardly be cut 200 
per cent. more. The headline writer should 
have said 66 2-3 per cent. 

In spite of contention to the 
“none” may and often should be used as the 
subject of a plural verb. Professor Thomas 
R. Lounsbury, in his “ Standard of Usage in 
English,” says that the Anglo-Saxon “nan” 
(a compound of “ne,” not, and “an,” one ) 
was inflected in both singular and plural, and 
that the use of its English derivative “ none’ 
as a plural “is sustained by the good usage of 
both the past and the present,” and “in many 
instances is absolutely essential to correctness 
of expression.” Professor Lounsbury quotes 
passages from the Bible, Shakspere, Bacon, 
Milton, Pope, and Browning in which “ none” 
is so employed. 


contrary, 


The misuse of “gentleman” and “lady” 
was illustrated, according to a story, in the 
Strand Theatre when there was a commotion 
on one side of the house and people on the 
other side got excited, thinking there was a 
fire ; but the excitement subsided when an 
usher announced : “It’s all right. 
seats. 


Keep your 
There is nothing wrong — 
gentleman hit a lady.” 

The paragrapher of the Ohio State Journal 
declares resolutely : “Some day we are going 
to find out what the plural of crux of the 
situation is and get it off a number of times 
with an effort at easy familiarity.”” According 
to the Boston papers, by the way, the voters 
of Massachusetts at the recent election ex- 
pressed their will as to three referenda. 

“Née” is, of course, the French feminine for 
“born,” and in correct English usage applies 
only to the surname. It is correct to speak of 
“Mrs. Jones, née Smith,” but not to say “ Mrs. 
Jones, née Marie Walters Smith,” since the 
“Marie Walters” was acquired by Mrs. Jones, 
and she was not born to it. The reporter who 
wrote “ Mrs. Charles H. Stuart, née Mrs. Olive 
Grace Peach Fanjoy,” would have done better 
to say “ formerly.” Edward B. Hughes. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


only a 
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with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may oc- 
cur to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and prastical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 
7 . . 

Speaking of Christmas presents, a year’s 
subscription for THE WRITER is a good one 
for a literary friend. 


. 
An editor of a daily paper writes : “Tue 
"WRITER comes to the office every month, and 


I read it with great enjoyment. Please enter 
my subscription. I want to keep the magazine 
on file.” Every writer should have in his 


library a complete file of THe WRITER bound. 


Friends of THE WRITER will do the pub- 
lishers a favor by informing them, with par- 
ticulars, when news-dealers say that they can- 
not supply the magazine. 

+ * . 

A. C. Benson must be a very obliging and 
amiable man. “ Nothing is easier than to slip 
a manuscript into an envelope and to require 
an opinion from an author,” he says in his 
latest volume, “Escape and Other Essays.” 
“1 will confess that I very seldom refuse 
these requests. At the moment at which I 
write I have three printed novels and a printed 
book of travel, a poem, and two volumes of 
essays in manuscript upon my table, and I 
shall make shift to say something in reply, 
though except for the satisfaction of the au- 
thors in question, I believe that my pains will 
be wholly thrown away, for the simple reason 
that it is a very lengthy business to teach any 
one how to write, and also partly because 
what these authors desire is not criticism but 
sympathy and admiration.” 

e* 

An earnest appeal to playwrights is made 
by Julia Siegel, of Brooklyn, who writes to 
the New York Times: “Comedy, nothing 
but comedy, is the essence of the plays that 
are now being produced. It is undoubtedly a 
relief to forget one’s pains and cares for a 
while and to laugh and be merry ; but it is 
just as important to devote a little of our time 
to serious, profound thought. The gay and 
happy view of life is presented from the stage. 
Why not regard the deep and serious ques- 
tions as well ? I don’t mean those plays that 
aim to move the audience to tears, but the 
plays that bring forth various problems of 
life in a pure, clear, and straightforward man- 
ner —the plays that make us see and under- 
stand matters with greater reason and with a 
broader mind.” 

* af 7. 

According to Miss Amy Lowell, Chicago is 

the city most vitally interested in intellectual 
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life in this country today, and she backs up 
her assertion by saying that it is in Chicago 
that the magazine Poetry is published. “The 
establishment of this periodical,” says Miss 
Lowell, “marks the first time that any one 
has ever considered it worth while to offer 
money for the encouragement and develop- 
ment of poets.” Poetry is endowed, having 
one hundred guarantors of fifty dollars a year 
each for five years. And it pays eight dollars 
a page. W. H. H. 


—- - 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 





Out of seventeen short stories I have just 
read in current periodicals, sixteen contained 
the phrase “in the crook of his arm.” I agree 
with Humpty Dumpty, in “Through the 
Looking Glass,” that when a phrase is worked 
so hard as this it ought to be paid extra. 

3 G. Dressing. 


PorTCHESTER, N. 

Every writer should urge his local congress- 
man to further the movement to get congress 
to reduce the.rate of postage on authors’ 
manuscripts. Authors ought not to be required 
to pay letter postage on their manuscripts, es- 
pecially as many editors require typewriting, 
so that manuscripts submitted to them are 
really printed. When bulky and heavy printed 
advertisements of large business concerns can 
be mailed for one or two cents, why must an 
author be compelled to pay the letter postage 
on his manuscripts, which are really only 
merchandise ? It is unjust that an author, 
often poor but deserving, must first pay per- 
haps six or seven dollars for typewriting, and 
then spend five or ten dollars more in sending 
his manuscript to various editors. Take for 
example the case mentioned in THE WRITER 
of Mrs. Norris, who sent a manuscript to 
twenty-six magazines ( imagine the postage ! ) 
and then had the strange experience of having 
her story accepted by the first magazine by 
which it had been refused — the Atlantic 
Monthly. This tax on authors’ merchandise 


is unjust and ought to be removed. J. s. w. 
Wasuincton, D. C, 


The October WRITER contained a short 
quoted article headed “ Adjectivitis a Popular 


’ 


Disease Among Writers,’ which has been dis- 
cussed, and turned over, and discussed again, 
and found to be a very “inflamed” and ag- 
gravated case. The critic needs to get some 
new glasses like those through which the pub- 
lic is viewing the world’s best stories, or such 
stories as may be found in the best magazines 
of today. The example the critic takes is this : 
“She walked across the richly furnished 
room, pulled aside the heavy curtain, and 
gazed out into the darkening landscape.” All 
books upon modern short-story writing will 
tell you to “compress” in the first. sentences 
those things which will give the reader im- 
mediate vision and comprehension of the sur- 
roundings of characters. That is exactly 
what the writer did in the sentence quoted, 
and for the life of me I can see no objection 
to knowing just what the room was like in 
which “she” lived, or that the curtain was 
heavy, or that it was late in the day. Other 
words would not have expressed the idea 
more gracefully or have given any more to 
think about, whether put together in briefer 
sentences, or in sentences longer drawn out. 

Myrtiline Hall Kirkpatrick. 


> 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Sexrma, Ala. 





The Equitable Motion Pictures Corporation 
says : “ We are in the market for the highest- 
class stories suitable for production as five- 
reel features, either in synopsis form or as 
completed scripts. We want only stories that 
are big, really big in theme and purpose, in 
drama and situation, rather than conceptions 
big in masses of men and exploding steam- 
and such melodramatic plots, which 
usually pass for big stories. The bigness of 
the price we will pay will be commensurate 
with the bigness of the story, and our lowest 
price will be a hundred dollars a reel, but we 
want stories that are worth a great deal more 
than that. We want them from authors of 
great reputation, from novelists and play- 
wrights, as well as from photo-playwrights. 
We feel that the trained writer of books, 
plays, and stories as a plot builder is bound to 
have something worth doing in more cases 
than the  photo-playwright. Manuscripts 


ships 
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should be addressed to Russell E. Smith, 
Scenario Department Equitable Motion Pic- 
tures Corporation, 130 West Forty-sixth street, 
New York, and will be given immediate at- 
tention. ” 


The Association of Commerce of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, offers a prize of fifty dol- 
lars for a Grand Rapids civic song of not less 
than twenty-four and not more than thirty- 
two lines. The poem must be dignified, sing- 
able, expressing a spirit of patriotism, and it 
must contain an 
Supreme Being. 
January 1. 





acknowledgment of the 
The competition will close 


The National Education Association offers 
prizes of $750, $250, and $100 for the three 
best essays on the subject of Thrift — with 
an outline of a method by which the principles 
of thrift may be taught in our public schools. 
Persons intending to compete for these prizes 
should notify the Secretary of the National 
Education Association of 
once. 


their intention at 
The essays must be in the possession 
of the Secretary not later than March 1, 1916. 
The essays must not exceed five thousand 
words and six typewritten copies must be 
presented. Further details will be sent to 
those indicating their intention to take part in 
the contest. 


Miss Grace George offers a prize of $1,000 
to the author of the best play submitted to her 
by an American college student between now 
and June 1, 1916. In addition to. the prize, 
Miss George guarantees a New York pro- 
duction for the play at the Playhouse and will 
pay the usual royalties. The play must be 
American and modern, and the author must 
be a bona fide undergraduate in an American 
college or university up to the time the con- 
test closes. 


—_—— > 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Kate Langley Bosher, whose story, “Hora- 
tio,” was printed in the October number of 
Harper’s Magazine, is a Virginia woman, and 
was born and educated in Norfolk. Shortly 
after graduation from the Norfolk College 
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for Young Ladies — which, she says, sounds 
as if it was a Cranford college, but it was n't 
married Charles Gideon Bosher, of 
Richmond, Virginia, and she has made her 
home in Richmond ever since. Mrs. Bosher 
finds much to interest her in the way of home, 
city, and social things which are of especial 
appeal to the women of today, and as a result 
of the many demands on her time writing has 
never come first with her. During the past 
five years, however, she has had five books 
published by Harper & Bros., and the same 
firm will bring out a new book of hers next 
Spring. 


—she 


The story in the October Harper’s 
was based somewhat on an actual happening, 
but Mrs. Bosher says she wrote it more from 
the consciousness that so many nice husbands 
have a habit of saying they are not going to 
do certain things and then doing them, and 
also of thinking their wives are beyond com- 
prehension in some of their actions, and then 
exceeding said actions by certain ones of 
their own. She thinks all women know that 
the first “ Horatio,” “All men 
may not be alike, but all husbands are,” is 
pretty nearly true. The wise and watchful 
woman knows how to accept these human 
limitations and get some joy out of them, she 
says, and she feels that it must be hard on a 
man to have a wife who doesn’t understand 
that her husband is just a boy at times — and 
must n’t be hurried. 


sentence in 


Carl Mattison Chapin, who had a story, 
“ Destiny,” in the November American Maga- 
zine, is associate editor of the Waterbury 
American. He was born in Waterbury, Conn., 
in 1879, and received his education in the pub- 
lic schools of that city, at the Taft School at 
Watertown, Conn., and at Yale University, 
graduating from Yale in 1904. Mr. Chapin 
says he was never conscious of any particular 
urge to write fiction, but that in his junior 
year at college, under pressure, he turned out 
enough he-and-she dialogues, verse, nonsense 
rhymes, and “drools” to secure elections to 
the editorial boards of the Yale Courant and 
the Yale Record. In 1910 he wrote a fire de- 
partment story and sold it to Adventure. He 
continued writing fire stories until, as R. H. 

















Davis of the Munsey staff expressed it, he 
‘had “singed all the plots and situations to the 
core.” Besides fire stories, Mr. Chapin has 
written quite a number of other stories and 
some novelettes. He says that he does not 
produce rapidly, but that he has had excep- 
tionally good fortune in selling what he has 
written. His work has appeared in Adventure, 
the Cavalier, the New Story Magazine, the 
Saturday Evening Post, and the American 
Magazine. Surveying his 
whole, Mr. Chapin thinks that manuscript 
stories for the most part get what they deserve. 
He finds that if the first magazine of a par- 
ticular class rejects a story the others are apt 
to follow suit, and that usually in his case a 
story has been purchased by the first of the 
magazines of its class or rejected by them all, 
barring, of course, stories with peculiar fea- 
tures which might prevent acceptance in any 
particular case. Editors are human, but Mr. 
Chapin has found them mighty good fellows, 
willing to help and patient, and, considering 
what they have to do in the course of a day’s 
work, he says, they spend a lot of time cheer- 
ing the young writer along his stony path. 


experience as a 


George Edmund Holt, whose serial, “ Prin- 
cess Lorraine — American,” is now running 
in the Modern Priscilla, and who had an ar- 
ticle, “ Christian ‘Trenches’ in Morocco,” in 
the Christian Herald for October 27, was 
born, brought up, educated, and married, he 
says, in Illinois. From 1900 to 1906 he wrote 
an eight-page paper there daily. In 1906 Mr. 
Holt went abroad and for a year visited the 
British Islands, Spain, and Morocco as cor- 
respondent of American trade journals. Dur- 
ing the Moroccan revolution in 1907 he con- 
tributed to American and European newspa- 
pers and trade journals, and also did some 
writing for the Associated Press. In 1907 he 
was appointed American vice and deputy con- 
sul general at Tangier, and from 1909 to 1011 
he served as acting consul general. 
served as an 


He also 
American member of inter- 
national committees, was elected chief of two 
Moorish tribes, visited Raisuli, the bandit, and 
‘did various other things. Mr. Holt finally 
resigned and spent some time in Spain. Re- 
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turning to this country, he took up publicity 
work, in which he is still engaged. His first 
stories in Moroccan settings were published 
in the People’s Home Journal and the As- 
sociated Sunday Magazines, in 1910. Others 
came out in Morrison’s Chicago weekly in 
1911. The publication is dead, and Mr. Holt 
says his check is still due. He has had stories 
and articles in various American publications, 
and in 1914 his book, “ Morocco, the Bizarre,” 
was published in the United States and in 
England. The scene of the “Princess Lor- 
raine” is Morocco, and the local color is real, 
not imaginary. In fact, Mr. Holt says that 
if he were to be asked if he knew anything 
about anything, his answer would have to be 
confined to the one word : “ Morocco.” 





Kate L. McLaurin, who wrote the story, 
“The Third Generation, ” which the Red Book 
printed in its November number, was born in 
Mississippi, and spent her early girlhood in 
Helena, Arkansas, which is the “ Ashley” of 
her story. Her first ambition was to be an 
actress, and she attained considerable success 
along that line, supporting such stars as Hen- 
rietta 


Crossman, Robert Edeson, Tully 
Marshall, Wilton Lackaye, Rose Coghlan, and 
“The Coburn Players.” Throughout this 


time she wrote many short stories, which were 
accepted by such magazines as the Pictorial 
Review, the Smart Set, Adventure, and Ains- 
lee’s. Miss McLaurin has now retired from 
the stage permanently, but her career furnished 
her with a great mass of material that has 
served her well in a novel treating with the 
theatre that is to be published this winter by 
George Doran & Company. 





Edison Marshall, whose story, “ The Black 
Fox,” came out in the October Munsey, says 
that he is only a beginner, and has been at- 
tempting magazine work only a year, “The 
Black Fox” being his fourth sale. His other 
three sales were to the Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany, and two of the stories have already ap- 
peared in the Argosy, while the third is as yet 
unpublished. Mr. Marshall lived in Rens- 
selaer, Indiana, until he was fifteen years old, 
when he removed to Medford, Oregon, where 
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he still lives. Since living in Oregon he has 
done newspaper work and also attended the 
University of Oregon, to which institution he 
intends to go back to get his degree. Mr. 
Marshall says that he has written and written 
since he was fifteen — boxes of verse, pounds 
of drama, a book or so, and everything else that 
it is possible to write, but he sent little of this 
to editors. A little more than a year ago he 
tried short stories and wrote a number before 
getting his first check. He is going to devote 
all his time to writing from now on, and as 
the Alaskan field particularly appeals to him 
he intends writing Northern stories for some 
time. 

Mary Esther Mitchell, who had a story, “A 
New England Pippa,” in the November Harp- 
er’s, has spent the greater part of her life in 
Bath, Maine, although she was born in New 
York, and for the past ten years has made her 
home in Arlington, Mass. She has written 
stories for the Youth’s Companion for many 
years and was for some time on the Contrib- 
utors’ Staff, but she has had no connection 
with the Companion since Mr. Stanwood 
resigned the editorship. Miss Mitchell has 
had occasional articles or stories in St. Nich- 
olas, the New England Magazine, the old 
Frank Leslie’s, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
other magazines. Her stories, for the greater 
part, have a New England flavor, and she her- 
self regards as her best work a short story 
published in the Atlantic Monthly several 
years ago, under the title, “ For the Honor of 
the Company.” 


Odell Shepard, whose poem, “ Earth-Born,” 
appeared in the Smart Set for November, and 
whose “Liberty Enlightening the World” 
was featured in the Youth’s Companion for 
October 21, is the son of Bishop W. O 
Shepard, of the Methodist church. He has 
lived in the central states and in the far West, 
and is now resident in Cambridge, Mass. He 
has and 
Harvard Universities, and has served for five 
years as professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. For two 
years he was organist in one of Chicago's 
largest churches, and he has composed many 


studied. in Northwestern, Chicago, 


songs. He has done newspaper work in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and Los Angeles, and at the 
age of nineteen was editor of the Evanston 
Index, the leading paper of the chief suburb 
of Chicago. Mr. Shepard received his first 
check for a poem, an “ Ode to Ossian,” when 
he was fifteen. Since then he has grown 
steadily less ambitious in subject matter and 
style. In May, 1915, he was awarded by 
Harvard University a Bowdoin prize of $200 
an essay on “The Cult of Solitude in 
French Romantic Literature.” In W. S. 
sraithwaite’s “ Anthology of Magazine Verse 
for 1915” he is represented by two poems, 
“Vistas,” from the Smart Set, and “The 
Adventurer,” from the Bellman. The latter 
poem was chosen by Mr. Braithwaite as one 
of the thirty best poems in the magazines of 
the year, and was printed in the Boston Tran- 
script for October 30 as one of the best five. 
Mr. Shepard has been contributing to the 
magazines for only a year and a half. In that 
time he has sold poems, essays, and stories to 
the Outlook, Munsey’s, Sunset, the Indepen- 
Out West, Sports Afield, the Inter- 
national, the Youth’s Companion, the Smart 
Set, the Methodist Review, the Bellman, the 
Boston Transcript, the Book News Monthly, 
and the Overland. In 1909 he contributed a 
poem daily to the Los Angeles Herald. 


for 


dent, 





Elsie Steiner, whose poem, “ Love o’ You,” 
was printed in the Pictorial Review for No- 
vember, was born in Baltimore, but received 
her education in Norfolk, Virginia, where she 
lived for a time. She now lives in Baltimore. 
Miss Steiner’s first poem, “Our Victory,” 
was published when she was thirteen, and 
since then she has intermittently submitted 
verses to different publications, and they have 
all been accepted. The poem, “Love o’ You,” 
is her first poem to be printed in the Pictorial 
Review, but it will shortly be followed by 
another poem in the same magazine. 





John Seymour Wood, who wrote the queer 
story, “ The Nippon Garden,” which appeared 
in the November Scribner’s, and also had a 
story of New York life in the May number 
of the same magazine, is a member of the Au- 
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thors’ League in New York, as well as of the 
University, Yale, and Columbia clubs of that 
city. He is the author of several books, in- 
cluding “Gramercy Park,” “Yale Yarns,” 
and “College Days.” Mr. Wood is at present 
in Washington, D. C., where he is engaged in 
writing stories of local color of Kentucky and 
North Carolina. He is making an effort, 
backed by the New York Authors’ League, to 
get Congress to reduce the rate of postage on 
manuscripts. 


- 


PERSONAI. GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Ferber. — When Edna Ferber was asked, 
“How did know all 
woman, a woman 


about a business 
‘drummer’ ? 
ever been in business ?” 


you 
Have you 
she replied : “I never 
was in any business, except the newspaper 
business. I had no real right to talk about a 
woman in the business of selling petticoats on 
the road ; I might just as well have written 
about French law, or the war weapons of the 
ancient Norsemen; I knew just as much 
about them as about Emma McChesney’s busi- 
ness. It was all due to Ida Tarbell. 
one story called ‘ Representing T. A. Buck,’ 
and sold it to the American Magazine. Then 
I started another story, about a strubwoman, 
I think. But there was a meeting of the ed- 
itors of the American Magazine and Ida Tar- 
bell said that I had created a new type, so she 
wrote to me and asked me to write another 
story about Emma McChesney. I said that I 
didn’t think I could write anything more 
about her, but I’d try. I did try, and I wrote 
‘Roast Beef Medium.’ Then I wrote many 
others.” 


I wrote 


Green. — Anna Katherine Green ( Mrs. 
Charles Rohlfs ), who has been writing de- 
tective stories with continued success since her 
beginning with “The Leavenworth Case” 
nearly forty years ago, has just published a 
new volume, “ The Golden Slipper, and Other 
Problems for Violet Strange.” Mrs. Rohlfs 
says that she began writing verse when she 
was only seven or eight years old, and that 
her brother, three or four years older, who 
had a printing press, printed what she wrote. 
She spent two years in writing “ The Leaven- 


worth Case.” When it was two-thirds done 
she showed the copy to her father, who was a 

































































ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. 


whose technical criticisms and 
suggestions were of great value to her. The 
story when finished exceeded 170,000 words, 
and the young author had to cut out 20,000 
words before the publishers would take it. 


lawyer, and 


ee 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





A Motto for Writers. — A New York stock 
broker and chemist named Ellwood Hendrick 
has in the Atlantic Monthly an essay called 
“ Adventures in Philosophy, ” and this sentence 
from it (among others ) is worth keeping : 
“Until the facts are in their right order there 
is no truth.” — Collier’s Weekly. 

Writing a Novel in Fourteen Days. — 
How quickly can a book be written ? Hilaire 
3elloc’s secretary relates that during a Par- 
liamentary recess of two weeks, Belloc, then 
an M. P., was summoned by his publishers to 
produce a novel at short order. He im- 
mediately began to dictate, and for fourteen 
days, during the morning hours, his imagina- 
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tion and his command of words never flagged, 
though his afternoons and evenings were oc- 
cupied in preparing speeches and mapping out 
his campaign for the coming session. On the 
fourteenth day the novel was finished. — New 
York Evening Post. 

ae m en 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


- 


Josern Conrap. A short study. By Wilson Follett. 
111 pp. Boards. New York : Doubleday, Page, & 
Co. 1915. 

Mr. Follett’s book is a concise appreciation 
of Joseph Conrad and his work, a study by 
an independent critic of Mr. Conrad’s intel- 
lectual and emotional attitude in writing and 
of the most striking characteristics of his 
novels. The book is not for sale. So long as 
the edition lasts copies will be supplied gratis 
to all who ask the publishers to send them. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

{ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lir 
erary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Weriter’s readers. ] 
Evzyan Kertirocc : THe Man ano His Work. Edited 

by Wilmot Brookings Mitchell 424 pp Cloth, 

$1.20, net. Boston : Lothrop, Lee, & Shepard Com- 

pany. 1904. 

WRITING AND SELLING A Pray Practical suggestions 
for the beginner. By Fanny Cannon 321 pp 
Cloth, $1.50, net. New York: Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. 10915. 

A Quiet Corner IN A Liprary. By William Henry 
Hudson. 238 pp. Cloth, $1.25 
Rand, McNally, & Co. 1015. 

My Japanese Year. By T. H. Sanders 
lustrated. Cloth, $2.50, net. New 
Pott & Co. 1915. 

ADVERTISING : Its PrincipLes, Practice, aND TECH- 
nigve. By Daniel Starch, Ph.D. 28: pp. Cloth. 
Chicago : Scott, Foresman, & Co. 1914. 

How to Write For THE “ Movies.” By 
QO. Parsons. 202 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
McClurg & Co. 1915. 


net. Chicago: 


345 pp. lie 
York: James 


Louella 
Chicago : A. C. 


— - 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the 
indexed for 


containing the articles 


publishers of the 
periodicals copies of the periodicals 
mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 


THe WriTeER. ] 

Waren Payne Wrote “ Home! Sweet = 
Illustrated. Thatcher T. P. Luquer. 
December. 


Home ! 


Scribner’s for 


Can Pray-writinc Be Taucut ? Louis V. De Foe. 
Green Book for December. 


THE WRITER. 


CHARACTERS IN THE SHORT CHRISTMAS Story. W- 
D. Howells. Editor’s Easy Chair, in Harper’s Maga 
zine for December. 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
Alden. Editor's 
December. 


LITERATURE. 
Study, in Harper’s 


Henry Mills 
Magazine for 


TALKS ON READING. 
Go Round. J. B. 


ber. 


1I1I. — Watching the Wheels 
Kerfoot. Delineator for Decem- 
Jutta Warp Howe. Her life story. 
Richards and Maude Howe 


lineator for December. 


Illustrated. 
Laura E. Elliott. De 
Your Boy’s Curistmas Books. 
* nickel thrillers ” 
Walter 


Companion for December. 


Are they the old- 
dressed up and sold for fifty 
Prichard Eaton. Woman's 


time 
cents ? Home 


On Reapinc A Pray. Unpopular Review for Oc- 


tober-December. 
W RITING, 


Some Heteromatic 


Unpopular Review 
for October-December. 
Writinc as A Sport. En Casserole, in Unpopular 
Review for October-December. 


SrrictLy Screntiric Fiction En Casserole, in 


Unpopular Review for October-December. 

PORTRAITS OF 
Wadsworth 
Bradford 


Tue New York OF THE 


AMERICAN AUTHORS. & 
With portraits. 
Bookman for November. 
Nove.ists. III. — The 
Bohemia (In two divisions - 
1). Illustrated. Arthur Bartlett 


— Henry 


Longfellow. Gamaliel 


Remnants of Division 


Maurice. Book- 
man for November 


THe Macazine 1N America. IX. — The “ Cen- 


300k- 


tury,’ born “ Scribner’s.”’ Algernon Tassin. 
man for November. 

Tue ADVANCE OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
liam Lyon Phelps. 
NIBOR : 


bert Robin of 


Il. — Wil- 
tookman for November. 
Freet” ( Al- 
With portrait. 
Mattern. tookman for November. 


YANN “ LAUREATE OF THE 


France. ) Edwin L. 
Illustrated. 
Bookman for November. 

Tue Sersian Epic. 


3AYARD TAYLOR’S ROMANCE. 


Ralph 


Armstrong. 


Abraham Yarmolinsky. Book- 
man for November. 
Precocity AND GENIUS. Millard. Book- 


Bailey 
man for November. 

Some AmeERICANISMS. Warren Barton Blake. 
News Monthly for November. 


took 
Jerrrey Farnot anp His Work. Clement K. 
Shorter. Book News Monthly for November. 

MarGaret Hitt McCarter. 


Belleville Brown. 


With portrait. May 
Book News Monthly for Novem- 
ber. 

Nove.tist AND Rep Cross Nurse. A study of Ma- 
rie Van Vorst. With frontispiece portrait. Mont- 
Moses. Book News Monthly for November. 
BERNARD KELLERMAN. Book 


rose J. 
Elise de Merlier. 
News Monthly for November. 

AMERICAN MaGazine Humorists. With portraits 
of George Fitch and Don Marquis. Editor’s Table, 
in American Magazine for November. 

Doctor HoLMes AND THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF “ THe 
Last Lear.” 
November. 


The Point of View, in Scribner’s for 








Tue PHILosopuy oF THE Best-SELtteR. The Point 
of View, in Scribner’s for November. 

A Co.tece or Poets. Contributors’ 
Atlantic for November. 

On Autuors. Contributors’ Club, in Atlantic for 
November. 

Henry ArtHuR JONES AND THE Dramatic RENAs- 
cence. Thomas H,. Dickinson North American 


Club, in 


Review for November. 

Some UnpusiisHep Letters oF VERLAINE. Ar- 
thur Symons. North American Review for Novem- 
ber. 

Tue Case or Dr. Norpav. 
rum for November. 

Tue Crime or Copy. 
Methods for November. 

Fittinc NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. Margaret A, 
Pearce. Modern Methods for November. 

CONSTITUTIONAL FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND OF THE 
Press. Will W. Ackerly. Case and Comment for 
November. 

Wuat Is Liserty oF THE Press? Lenn J. Oare. 
Case and Comment for November. 

Worps ApjupGep Not 10 Be SLaNnDEROUvS. 
liam W. Brewton. 
ber. 

Tue Passinc oF Remy DE GouURMONT : 
IN Mopern LITERATURE. 
vember. 

“ Wuicu, 1n Your Opinion, ARE THE Six Best 
Novets IN THE EnGLiisH LanGuaGe ?” 
Opinion for November. 

Epwarp MacDowe Lt. 
November. 

Wuat Reprinted from the Lon- 
don Phonographic Quarterly Review in the Phono- 
graphic Magazine for November. 

Tue BIRTHPLACE OF THE Morion Pictures. II- 
lustrated. H.C. Peterson. Sunset for November. 

Ipa M. Tarpett ann Her Farm. With portraits. 
Caroline L. Trambell. Country Life in America for 
November. 


James Huneker. Fo- 


Newton A. Fuessle. Modern 


Wil- 
Case and Comment for Novem- 


His Prace 
Current Opinion for No- 


Current 


With portraits. Etude for 


Is SHORTHAND ? 


CONGRESS OF AUTHORS AND JOURNALISTS AT THE 


PANAMA-PAcIFIC INTERNATIONAL 


trated. 


Illus- 
Overland Monthly for No- 


EXPOSITION. 
Marian Taylor. 
vember. 

Ina COOLBRITH 
With portrait. 


INVESTED WITH PoeT’s 
Josephine Clifford McCrackin. 
land Monthly for November. 

Booxpom. P. W. 
November. 

THE PROSE. 
Catholic World for November. 

Tuomas D’Arcy McGee: Poer anv Partrior. 
John Markey. Canadian Magazine for November. 

Vuat A Newspaper CAREER OFFERS A Boy. 
Seitz (manager, New York World ). 
for October. 

THE 


Crown. 
Over- 
World for 


Browne. Catholic 


MASTER OF Aloysius J. 


Hogan. 


Don 
American Boy 
Writincs oF WiLiiaAmM De 
Contemporary 


Morcan. M. 


Sturge Gretton. Review for October. 
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My Visit TO HAWARDEN. Cornhill 
Magazine for November. 

Ipsen’s TREATMENT OF GuiLT. P. T. 
Hibbert Journal for October. 

Tue Pucnacious Styte. Percy M. Bicknell. 
for October 28. 

Frencnh LITERATURE AND THE WAR. 
Dial for October 28. 

A Few Facts Asout Bryant. 
Dial for October 28. 

Tue Lyric Lorp. 
for November 11. 

THe Fitm Perits or Cyrit Mavupe. 
Digest for October 30. 

Tue Bisre as LiteraturE—I. James Bryce. 
With portrait. Youth’s Companion for November 4. 

How to Reap a Book. Dallas Lore Sharp. 
tian Endeavor World for November 11. 

Tue ADVANTAGES OF OwninG Books. 
Timothy Stone, D.D. 
November 11. 

Novet-READING THAT 
Charles F. Thwing. 
November 11. 

THe Joy or Serious Reapinc. Nolan R. 
Christian Endeavor World for November 11. 

A WEEK FoR Goop Books. Outlook for Novem- 
ber 3. 

Mr. Dana anv His Boox ( Richard Henry Dana ). 
Outlook for November 3. 

A Maker or Tates ( Robert Louis 
Outlook for November to. 

ENGLISH WaR 


Mrs. Asquith. 
Forsyth. 
Dial 


Theodore 
Stanton. 
John L. Hervey. 


Charles Leonard Moore. Dial 


Literary 


Chris- 


Rev. John 
Christian Endeavor World for 


Is Worth Waite. Rev. 
Christian Endeavor World for 


Best. 


Stevenson ), 


FICTION IN Time. Outlook for 


November 17. 
NEWS AND NOTES. 

At the joint meeting in Boston November 
18 and 19 of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters and the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters William Dean Howells was 
awarded a gold medal for his distinguished 
work in fiction. Literary awards have been 
made in the past to James Ford Rhodes, 
James Whitcomb Riley, and Augustus Thomas. 
Among the newly elected members of the 
Academy of Arts and Letters are Robert 
Grant, novelist ; William Gillette, playwright ; 
Paul E. More, essayist ; and George L. Rives, 
historian. Members elected by the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, in the Depart- 
ment of Literature, are : Gamaliel Bradford, 
historian ; Charles R. Miller, writer and jour- 
nalist ; Elihu Root ; Ellery Sedgwick, editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly ; and Henry Osborn 
Taylor, author. 
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The Nobel prizes for literature this year 
Rolland, 
Troele 


have been awarded to Romain 
French ; Hendrik Pontoppidan 


Lund, Danes ; and Verner von Heidenstam, 


and 


a Swede. 

John T. Hall, a New York music publisher, 
has been found guilty of using the mails to 
defraud been 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment at the 
federal Atlanta. Hall ad- 
vertised a prize contest for song poems, offer- 
Competi- 


1,500 amateur poets, and has 


penitentiary in 


ing prizes of $250, $150, and $1oo. 
tors were induced by flattery to pay $10 each 
for having their poems set by music, so that 


Hall got about $15,000 by the scheme. 
Kipling,” by John Palmer, is 
added to Henry Holt & Company’s Writers 


“ Rudyard 


of the Day Series. 

“French Novelists of Today,” by Winifred 
Stephens ( John Lane Company ), is a second 
series of papers taking up Marcelle Tinayre, 
Romain Rolland, Jerome and Jean Tharaud, 
Rene Boylesve, Pierre Mille, and Jean Ay- 
cord. 

“Interpretations of Literature,” by Lafca- 
dio Hearn ( Dodd, Mead, & Co. ), 


pilation from Hearn’s varied writings on art, 


is a com- 


literature, and Japanese themes, with excur- 
sions into appreciation of Cowper, Coleridge, 
Byron, Hood, FitzGerald, and many others. 

and Other Pa- 
Dutton & 
includes essays on literary aspects and 


“ Reticence in Literature, ” 
pers, by Arthur Waugh (E. P. 
Co: ). 
themes, and discussions of the work and art 
of Crashaw, George Herbert, Charles Kings- 
ley, Christina Rossetti, Robert 
George Gissing, and George Birkbeck Hill. 


3uchanan, 


“ 


3audelaire,” by Theophile Gautier ( Bren- 
tano’s ), contains, besides the life and memoir, 
a translation of some of Baudelaire’s poems 
in verse and in prose. 

“Robert Louis Stevenson,” by Amy Cruse 


( Frederick A. Stokes & Co.), is the latest 
addition to the Heroes of All Time Series. 


“Maurice Meterlinck : Poet and Philoso- 
pher,” by Miss Macdonald Clark, a student 
of Edinburgh University, is to be published in 
London by George Allen and Unwin. 


Scribners announce a critical study of the 
life and works of William Wordsworth, by 
Professor George McLean Harper, of Prince- 
ton. 

Philadelphia is to have a monthly magazine 
entirely devoted to poetry. It will be called 
Contemporary Verse, and the first number 
will appear in January. The editors are 
Howard S. Graham, Jr., Devereux C. Josephs, 
and Samuel McCoy. 

The Review, edited by 
Stark Young, is published quarterly at the 
University of Texas. 

The World Outlook (New York ), which 


describes itself as a combination travel, trade, 


Texas Professor 


geography, international sociology, and reli- 
gion magazine, frankly missionary, ends its 
first year with the December number. 

Condé Nast, publisher of Vogue and Vanity 
Fair, announces the purchase of House and 
Garden and American Homes and Gardens, 
and their consolidation under the title House 
and Garden, which he will publish as a maga- 
zine of town and country life and of interior 
decoration and furnishing. 

Health ( Battle Creek, Michigan ) 
is now issued in a larger size beginning with 
the November number. 


Good 


The Observer, Battle Creek, Mich., a maga- 
zine for boys, the establishment of which was 
noted in the May Writer, has ceased pub- 
lication. 

Rey. Dr. H. M. DuBose has been elected as 
book editor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and editor of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review, to succeed the late Dr. 
Gross Alexander. 

Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York, will send 
free on request an illustrated booklet on the 
life and works of the late Henri Fabre. 

Frank West Rollins died in Boston October 
27, aged fifty-five. 

Dr. Sylvanus Stall died at Atlantic City 
November 6, aged sixty-eight. 

Booker T. Washington died at Tuskegee, 
Alabama, November 14, aged fifty-six. 


Miss Susan E. Dickinson died at Scranton, 
Penn., November 16, aged eighty years. 
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